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387 OF THEM IN 1853 
FROM BRADY’S PALATIAL STUDIO 


TO THE 25¢ PICTURE FACTORIES 


The Broadway Daguerreian Galleries 


IN THE EIGHTEEN-FIFTIES BROADWAY was the 
heart of New York City—and to New Yorkers 
it was the heart of the universe. From the Bat- 
tery, past City Hall, and for a mile and a half 
north to Grace Church on the corner of 10th 
Street, in 1853, there were thirty-seven da- 
guerreotype galleries. In all New York there 
were eighty-six, and it was estimated that a 
thousand people in the city made their living 
from the daguerreotype business. 

Broadway was the favored location for da- 
guerreian artists, not only because it was the 
center of business, but also because it was fash- 
ionable to promenade along the thoroughfare 
when the week’s work was done. “Broadway is 
in full force through Sunday, and with an in- 
creased power on Sunday evening,” a New 
Yorker wrote in 1853.1 “It is then that the nice 
dressing of New Yorkers is to be seen in the 
highest perfection—a perfect Mississippi, with 
a double current up and down, of glossy broad- 
cloth and unblemished DeLaines . . . There are 
hundreds and thousands in New York who can- 
not live out of Broadway: who must breathe its 
air at least once a day, or they gasp and perish.” 
As a hit tune of the day put it: 

The o.k. thing on Saturday 
Is walking down Broadway 
The festive, gay, Broadway 

A popular diversion, while walking down 
Broadway, was to drop into a daguerreotype 
gallery. To chose which one of the thirty-seven 


by Beaumont Newhall 


Condensed from a chapter in the 
author's forthcoming book, aMERI- 
CAN DAGUERREOTYPES AND THEIR 
MAKERS. 


was baffling. Daguerreotypists advertised in the 
newspapers, hung banners outside their galler- 
ies, and arranged display cases with samples of 
their work at the street entrance to entice prome- 
naders to climb the stairs. For all the galleries 
were walk-ups, since the great skylights essential 
to indoor portraiture in those days had to be 
built on the upper floors. It was hardly possible 
to choose a gallery in advance, and make an 
appointment for a sitting, because only if the 
day was fair could daguerreotypes be taken. If 
promenaders dropped into a gallery and found a 
lot of people waiting their turn, the temptation 
would be, of course, to seek another less popular 
establishment. So daguerreotypists took great 
pains to make their reception rooms as comfort- 
able and as attractive as possible. Some of them 
were miniature museums, and on a good day 
were crowded with prospective sitters. Hum- 
phrey noted that twenty-three were waiting 
their turn at the Bogardus gallery at Christmas 
time, 1852. 

The most famous of the Broadway galleries 
in 1853 were those of Jeremiah Gurney (No. 
349), Mathew B. Brady (No. 359, over Thomp- 
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Brady's Gallery, opened in 1853, is seen in this wood engraving of a procession of 
firemen on Broadway. Note the mammoth camera Brady used as a sign. 


son’s Saloon), and Martin M. Lawrence (No. 
381), all located a few blocks north of City Hall. 
All three were new. Gurney had led the advance 
“uptown”: when the gallery of J. H. Whitehurst, 
on the corner of Leonard St., was destroyed by 
fire in the spring of ’52 Gurney bought it, re- 
furnished it and operated it in conjunction with 
his old gallery at No. 203, just below Fulton St. 
His next-door neighbor Brady opened a second 
gallery on March 19, 1853, and on the very 
same day Martin M. Lawrence opened at No. 
381. Samuel Dwight Humphrey, editor of the 
trade paper Humphrey's Journal of the Da- 
guerreotype, was invited to both openings. He 
partook of “a collation of the choicest supplies 
of good things in the most epicurean order,” 
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and inspected both galleries in detail. The two 
establishments were almost identical. 
Brady’s reception room (26 x 40 feet in size) 


was two flights up from Broadway. “The floors 
are carpeted with superior velvet tapestry,” 


Humphrey wrote, “highly colored and of a large 
and appropriate pattern. The walls are covered 
with satin and gold paper. The ceiling frescoed, 


and in the center is suspended a six-light gilt 


and enamelled chandelier, with prismatic drops 
that throw their enlivening colors in abundant 
profusion. The light through the windows is 
softened by passing the meshes of the most cost- 
ly needle-worked lace curtains, or intercepted, 
if occasion requires, by shades commensurate 
with the gayest of palaces, while the golden 














cornices, and festooned damasks indicate that 
Art dictated their arrangement. The harmony is 
not the least disturbed by the superb rosewood 
furniture — tete-a-tetes, reception and _ easy 
chairs, and marble-top tables, all of which are 
multiplied by mirrors from ceiling to floor. Sus- 
pended on the wall, we find the Daguerreotypes 
of Presidents, Generals, Kings, Queens, Noble- 
men—and more nobler men—men and women 
of all nations and professions.”* 

Past the reception room was an office and a 
ladies’ parlor, all in gold and green, with rose- 
wood furniture. Two operating rooms, as the 
studios were then (not without protest) called, 
led from the reception room —one with a north- 
ern, the other with a southern exposure. Hum- 
phrey, who was writing for the profession, does 
not waste words on these rooms: “To go into a 
description of the apparatus and arrangements, 
would be repeating what every first-class oper- 
ator is familiar with.” A wood-engraving of the 
gallery, which Brady used for advertising and 
on his billhead, shows the reception room in 
exaggerated perspective to emphasize its size. 
Far in the distance can be seen a camera on a 
tripod and a man standing beside it. 
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To assume that this cameraman is M. B. 
Brady himself, would be a mistake. Like all the 
other Broadway daguerreotypists, Brady em- 
ployed operators to do the work of photograph- 
ing. Henry Hunt Snelling, editor of the rival 
trade paper The Photographic Art Journal, 
makes this quite clear. In 1851 he noted: “Brady 
is not an operator himself, a failing eyesight pre- 
cluding the possibility of his using the camera 
with any certainty, but he is an excellent artist 
nevertheless — understands his business so per- 
fectly, and gathers around him the first talent to 
be found.” Snelling repeated this observation 
in 1854: “Although Mr. Brady is not a practical 
operator, yet he displays superior management 
in his business and consequently deserves high 
praise for the lofty position he has attained in 
the Daguerreian fraternity.”* 

The operators were journeymen, and it was a 
problem to keep a good one. Some left the em- 
ploy of the big houses to start their own galler- 
ies. Brady’s first operator, when he commenced 
to take daguerreotypes, was James A. Brown: 
in 1853 he had his own gallery on Broadway in 
competition to Brady. Polycarp von Schneidau, 
the Swede who was the first to make a daguerre- 
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Mathew B. Brady, from the frontispiece of the Photograph- 
ic Art Journal, Vol. 1, No. 1, January 1851. 


otype of Jenny Lind in Brady’s gallery, opened 
in Chicago, and became famous for his memo- 
rable portrait of Abraham Lincoln. Others were 
snapped up by rival proprietors. Edwin Bronk 
left Brady to take charge of the St. Louis gallery 
of Dobyns and Spaulding. T. C. Dobyns, who 
ran a chain of daguerreotype galleries in the 
South, recruited his cameramen in New York. 
“Principles, take bonds on your operators to 
remain with you,” Humphrey warned, “or you 
lose them. Mr. D. will never take an operator in 
the actual employment of any establishment, 
but when they resign he picks them up.”> Law- 
rence yielded his chief operator, Edwin Church, 
to Dobyns for his Memphis, Tennessee, gallery. 
And Gurney lost his man Litch to England. Of 
the operators who were directly responsible for 
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the daguerreotypes that brought fame to Brady 
and his competitors, we know but little. Only 
those whose activities made copy for the trade 
papers can even be identified by name. 

It is not difficult to visualize the operating 
rooms at Brady’s, which Humphrey took for 
granted. There would be, of course, a slanting 
skylight, preferably dirtied over to diffuse the 
light. There would be a number of iron head 
rests, either the plain cast iron model or the 
newly introduced Jenny Lind model with ornate 
base and fluted column. There would be a sim- 
ple background of dark Roman ocre, moleskin 
color, or a blueish gray (elaborately painted 
backdrops did not come into general use until 
the time of the Civil War). There would be a 
moveable reflector, or screen, to bounce light 
into the shadow side of the face. Except for the 
camera, on its tripod, there would be nothing 
else in the operating room. The preparation of 
the plates, their polishing and sensitizing before 
exposure, their development by hot mercury, 
and the final fixing, gilding, and coloring, would 
be taken care of in the mechanical department 
on the fourth floor of Brady’s new gallery. 

Martin M. Lawrence, Brady’s neighbor in the 
next block, was particularly noted for two spe- 
cialties: the extra-large (12 x 15 inch) daguerreo- 
types called “mammoth” and allegorical sub- 
jects. His “Past, Present, and Future,” three 
young ladies facing to the left, front, and right, 
had won for him a prize at the Crystal Palace 
exhibition in London. (Gossip had it that the 
daguerreotype was in fact the work of Law- 
rence’s operator Gabriel Harrison, who left him 
to establish a gallery in Brooklyn. There he 
photographed an unknown poet named Walt 
Whitman, who used the picture as a frontis- 
piece to his volume Leaves of Grass.) 

Humphrey described Lawrence’s gallery with 
the same detail as Brady’s. It was similar if not 
identical: a reception room on the third floor, 
richly furnished: two 25 x 30 foot operating 
rooms on the fifth floor, with 16 foot ceilings 
and skylights each 12 x 15 feet. 

The most famous of these three leading da- 
guerreotypists, was Jeremiah Gurney. His repu- 
tation was, in its day, greater than Brady’s. He 
won, in 1853, the Anthony Prize, America’s first 
strictly photographic competition. 

In an effort to raise the standards of da- 
guerreotyping, Edward Anthony, co-owner with 
his brother Henry T. of the nation’s largest 











stockhouse of daguerreotype materials, appa- 
ratus and cameras, offered back in 1851 a $500 
prize for the best set of daguerreotypes. To his 
disappointment, nobody entered, “probably in 
consequence of the natural modesty of inven- 
tors,” he wrote, and went on to explain: “Inas- 
much, however, as the money has been offered, 
I myself consider that it no longer belongs to 
myself but to Art. Therefore . . . I have decided 
to invest the above amount in a MASSIVE 
SILVER PITCHER, of appropriate design, to 
be awarded as a prize for the best four daguerre- 
otypes that shall be offered for competition pre- 
vious to November Ist, 1853.”6 

The pitcher was described in Gleason’s Pic- 
torial Drawing-Room Companion: “On one side 
is the sun rising over a beautiful landscape, with 
a daguerreian apparatus, seemingly ready to 
catch the most interesting features of the pic- 


The prize pitcher and goblets 
offered by Edward Anthony for 
the best four daguerreotypes 
presented for competition pre- 
vious to November Ist, 1853. 
From an engraving in the Pho- 
tographic Art Journal, July, 1852. 
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ture, as it throws its golden rays over the scene. 
On the other side is represented a chemical lab- 
oratory — showing that to chemistry the art is 
chiefly indebted; and on the two front tablets 
are portraits of those two illustrious artists — 
Daguerre and Niepce. On the handle we have 
again the vine, on which is a lizard creeping to 
the mouth of the pitcher, the whole finished 
with a most exquisitely chased base.”7 

The pitcher was awarded to Gurney for his 
whole plate (6% x 8% inch) portrait of his daugh- 
ter. The second prize, of two silver cups went 
to another Broadway daguerreotypist: Samuel 
Root. The pitcher and cups were awarded by 
Anthony at Gurney’s gallery four days before 
Christmas, 1853. James Renwick, one of the 
judges, was chairman; letters from Samuel F. B. 
Morse and J. W. Draper, the other judges, were 
read; toasts were made; and the party went on 
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First Premium EXHIBITION 


FOR THE 


Best Daguerreatypes, 


AT THE GREAT 


OF THE 
Industry of all Nations, 


IN LONDON, 1851. 





LAWRENCE’S GALLERY. 
381 BROADWAY, corner White Street, NEW YORK. 


This is one of the most beautiful and extensive Daguerreian Establishments in this country. Like- 
nesses of superior tone and excellence are produced from the smallest Locket to Life size, single or in 
groups of ten, twenty or thirty persons. 

At the 1Vorld's contest, in London, Mr. Lawrence carried off the PALM. lis pictures were pronounc- 
ed the BEST in the Exhibition, and awarded the FIRST PREMIUM. 

Mr. L. has recently introduced, in all its varieties, ?//0'TOGRA PITY, or Dagucrreotypes on Paper. 
Also, Ivory Miniatures, Miniatures and Portraits in Oil, Crayons, Colored do., etc. etc. ood of de- 
ceased persons copied in any of the above styles. 

A large number of Stercoscopic views of the Crystal Palace; also of thePromium Statuary and 
other objects 


A great variety of beautiful Caskets, Lockets, Pins, Rings, Ge. Pretures taken in any kind o weather. 


381 BROADWAY, Comer of White Street M. M. LAWRENCE. 
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Martin M. Lawrence, Daguerrean gallery owner on Broad- 


way. From an engraving in the Photographic Art Journal 
for February, 1851. 


to “a second edition . . . the corks, toasts, bottles 
and tumblers were as thick as fog on a damp 
morning.”® 

Encouragement of the kind Anthony offered 
was needed, for a price war was going on all 
over the country and on Broadway in particular. 
Humphrey and Snelling were constantly writing 
editorials against the price-cutters; mutual pro- 
tective societies were formed; but all in vain. 
“There are three classes of photographic artists 
in this country,” Snelling wrote: “Those who 
deservedly stand pre-eminent in the art; those 
who are not so successful in its practical details, 
but who aim at a higher standard; and those 
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who have taken it up merely for the sake of a 
precarious and easy livelihood.”® 

The price charged for a medium-sized (2% x 
3% inch) daguerreotype at such a first-rate gal- 
lery as Brady’s was, in 1853, $2.00. At the same 
time in the “picture factories” of Reese & Co., 
Rufus Anson, and Carden & Co. the cost was but 
fifty cents. Tiny sixteenth size (1% x 1% inch) 
daguerreotypes could be had for twenty-five 
cents. The “two shilling” operators were a con- 
stant threat to those daguerreotypists who, often 
not without reason, called themselves artists. 
Brady stated his position in an advertisement in 
the New York Tribune for April 10, 1854: “I 
wish to vindicate true art, and leave the com- 
munity to decide whether it is best to encourage 
real excellence or its opposite; to preserve and 
perfect an art, or permit it to degenerate by in- 
feriority or materials which must correspond 
with the meanness of price.”!° 

Yet he was to announce that “by a new ar- 
rangement” of his downtown gallery he would 
“make better Pictures for from 50 cents to $1, 
than have ever been made before at these 
prices.”!! Of the thirty-seven galleries on Broad- 
way in 1853, eight either failed or moved to new 
locations a year after opening. 

The reason for the success of the 50-cent men 
was not only the relaxation of standards, the 
pushing of smaller sizes, and aggressive adver- 
tising, but especially the division of labor and 
business organization which they introduced. 
Established daguerreotypists saw only their 
sloppy workmanship, and called them “the blue 
bosom operators” because they did not have skill 
enough to record a white shirt white: their care- 
less technique brought about solarization, which 
in the daguerreotype process renders the high- 
light areas blue. Humphrey said they exhibited 
at the American Institute Fair only to get a free 
pass. 

Reese and Company, of 289 Broadway, 
claimed to have inaugurated this mass produc- 
tion system. In a 36-page brochure published 
by the firm with the somewhat misleading title 
Daguerreotype Directory, it is explained that 
Professor Reese was a political refugee from 
Germany and that on coming to America in 
1852, he introduced the “German system” of 
daguerreotyping. The principle of division of 
labor was carried to a greater degree than in 
other galleries: a polishing department, two 
skylights north and south, and departments for 
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DAGUERREOTYPES. 
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mercurializing (i. e. developing), gilding and 
coloring. The booklet claims that “300 to 500 
and even 1000 portraits were made daily”—a 
production far above that of the older galleries. 
(Humphrey, who was a practical operator as 
well as an editor, boasted that on the day after 
Christmas, 1853, he made sixty-four portraits 
between 9:30 and 4 o'clock, and that sixty-one 
were paid for on the spot.) 

In contrast to the big Broadway galleries, with 
their emphasis on the palatial splendor of the 
reception rooms, the picture factories of the 
cheap operators were bare and unadorned. In 
place of delicate rosewood tete-a-tetes, custom- 
ers sat on benches, “forms,” a British visitor, 
John Werge called them. “I had a dollar’s work 
of these ‘factory’ portraits,” he wrote. “At the 
desk I paid my money, and received four tickets, 
which entitled me to as many sittings when my 
turn came. I was shown into a waiting room 
crowded with people. The customers were seat- 
ed on forms placed around the room, sidling 
their way to the entrance of the operating room, 
and answering the cry of ‘the next’ in much the 
same manner that people do at our public baths. 
I being ‘the next,’ at last went into the operating 
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enesses inserted in Lockets, Bracelets, 


LOSKETS & BREAST PINS FOR SALE. 





room, where I found the operator stationed at 
the camera, which he never left all day long, 
except occasionally to adjust a stupid sitter. He 
told the next to ‘Sit down’ and ‘Look thar,’ 
focussed, and, putting his hand into a hole in 
the wall which communicated with the ‘coating 
room,’ he found a dark slide [i. e. plate holder] 
ready filled with a sensitized plate, and putting 
it into the camera, ‘exposed,’ and saying “That 
will dew,’ took the dark slide out of the camera, 
and shoved it through another hole in the wall 
communicating with the mercury or developing 
room. This was repeated as many times as I 
wanted sittings, which he knew by the number 
of tickets I had given to a boy in the room, whose 
duty it was to look out for ‘the next’ and col- 
lect the tickets. The operator had nothing to do 
with the preparation of the plates, developing, 
fixing, or finishing of the picture. He was re- 
sponsible only for the ‘pose’ and ‘time,’ the ‘de- 
veloper,’ checking and correcting the latter occa- 
sionally by crying out ‘Short’ or ‘Long’ as the 
case might be. Having had my number of ‘sit- 
tings, I was requested to leave the operating 
room by another door which opened into a pass- 
age that led me to the ‘delivery desk,’ where, in 
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An example of a daguerreotype from the 25¢ picture fac- 
tory of Rufus Anson. 


a few minutes, I got all my four portraits fitted 
up in ‘matt, glass, and preserver’— the pictures 
having been passed from the developing room 
to the ‘gilding’ room, thence to the ‘fitting room’ 
and the ‘delivery desk,’ where I received them. 
Thus they were finished and carried away with- 
out the camera operator ever having seen them. 
Three of the four portraits were as fine Da- 
guerreotypes as could be produced any- 
where.”!2 

Professor Reese was a man of marked preju- 
dice. That he should attack the higher priced 
daguerreotypists with violent sarcasm is under- 
standable, but his unchivalrous attack upon the 
few lady daguerreotypists then in business is not 
so readily explained. “Much has been said, writ- 
ten and whistled with regard to females being 
capable of taking daguerreotypes .. . it’s all 
gammon . . . we shall yet believe that female 
Daguerreans are out of place, pants or no pants.” 

Already, by the time this was written in 1854, 
the daguerreotype was doomed. Its place was 
soon to be taken by the glass plate and paper 
print of the short-lived albumen process (popu- 
larized by a Boston photographer John Adams 
Whipple as the “crystalotype”) or the collodion 


process which became the standard technique 
up to the eighteen-eighties. In the daguerreo- 
type days the word “photography” was reserved 
for these negative-positive processes, and also 
for the paper negative process of Henry Fox 
Talbot which, though contemporary with Da- 
guerre’s invention, never found favor in Amer- 
ica. Photographs became even cheaper than the 
mass-produced daguerreotypes of the picture 
factories. 

Snelling warned of the coming revolution. In 
his Photographic Art Journal for August, 1853, 
he complained that “the daguerreotypists of 
America have so long heard their praises sung, 
and so long been tickled with the assertion of 
their superiority in the art, that they seem to 
think that there is no possibility of their ever 
being surpassed . .. They even laugh at the idea 
that paper photographs can ever equal the da- 
guerreotype.” He saw the end of Daguerre’s 
invention as a parlor ornament. “Enlarge the 
daguerreotype above that of 9 x 11 inch size 
and it becomes coarse and unsightly, whereas 
the paper photograph is improved in its details, 
its sharpness, and its beauty; and does not de- 
teriorate in softness of tints or brilliancy of tone.” 
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Two examples from daguerreotypes made in the palatial Gurney Gallery. 


By March, 1854, he reported that there was 
“more apparatus, &c., sold in the United States 
within the last three months for paper manipu- 
lation than during the whole previous time since 
its discovery.” Of the Broadway daguerreotypists 
who had switched to paper and glass, Snelling 
named Brady, Gurney and Lawrence. “In view 
of the hosts of 25-cent galleries springing up in 
all quarters, our most respectable artists begin 
to look to the crystalotype [i. e. photograph] to 
redeem their artistic skill from the odium cast 
upon the Daguerrean art by its prostitution to 
such paltry results.” 

The paper process was introduced to the da- 
guerreotypists by a new class of operator. Brady 
employed A. A. Turner, who, while in the em- 
ploy of a Boston daguerreotypist named Orms- 
bee, was sent to learn the crystalotype process 
at Whipple’s gallery. Having learned the tech- 
nique, Turner held out for higher wages, strik- 
ing every few weeks, until he was earning $36 
a week — then fabulous wages, three times the 
average operator's pay. He finally left for New 
York; learned the collodion process; taught it at 
$50 a lesson and wound up in Brady’s gallery. 

Gurney was joined in 1853 by his former 
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pupil Charles D. Fredricks, who had picked up 
the new technique in Paris, where it was already 
well established. The partnership was short- 
lived, for in 1855 Fredricks opened his own gal- 
lery at 585 Broadway. Over the entrance, in a 
semicircle of cut-out letters, were the words 
“Photographic Temple of Art.” The days of the 
Daguerrean Galleries were over. 
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Beaumont Newhall Daguerrean Galleries 


Gurney's Gallery, on Broadway at Leonard Street, was photographed in 1854 by Victor 
Prevost, with a waxed paper negative process he learned in France. This is the earliest 
known photograph of a Broadway Daguerrean Gallery. (Courtesy of the New York 
Historical Society, New York City, owners of the original negative.) 








MOVIES—Which Cuts Do You Prefer? 


by James Card 


WHENEVER WORD LEAKS OUT that a film from 
overseas has suffered deletions in this country, 
more choleric ink flows from outraged pens than 
is ever expended over the official abridgement 
of human life by strangulation, electrocution or 
by cyanide gas. 

Ever since Mrs. Henry Morganthau Jr. sought 
to prevent Americans from watching Hedy La- 
marr bathing sans Bikini, Americans have re- 
sented particularly the fact that the Treasury 
Department has been appointed by law the 
arbiter of imported morality. Wrath against the 
Treasury Department censorship is usually 
wasted energy, for these puritanical protections 
rarely affect the film basically. 

Standing between the viewer and his favorite 
film director’s work, are several sets of waiting 
shears. First, after a picture is finished, it is 
flung to the wolves of the sneak-preview. The 
audience fills out opinion cards and if there are 
too many protests against any scene, or if a 
minor actor displeases them, the film may go 
back to the cutting room for the deletion of a 
sequence or two or even the elimination of a 
character. Often the director who made the pic- 


The Ox-Bow Incident. The 
film originally ended with this 
scene. It was released with 
a more optimistic finish. 
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ture is busy on another assignment and has no 
idea what is happening to his achievement. If 
the preview audience objects too strenuously 
to a tragic finish, the picture may wind up with 
a completely different ending before it is re- 
leased — an ending that may alter completely 
the whole point of the original script. This hap- 
pened even to so highly a regarded film as The 
Ox-Bow Incident which originally finished on 
a note of complete futility and frustration. But 
it was released with a scene showing Henry 
Fonda riding off to lend manly assistance to the 
widow of the lynched rancher. 

After its session before the sneak-preview 
audiences the next hazard to a creative director’s 
finished work lies in the assembly of first, sec- 
ond and third negatives. One cherishes a noble 
picture of the great director at his perfectionist 
work, shooting a scene five or six times before 
he is satisfied. But what happens to the rejected 
scenes, the “out-takes” not quite up to the 
director’s standard? In the past they have been 
used in making up alternative negatives for 
overseas distribution. In the silent period, for- 
eign countries got prints from longer negatives. 

















Clouzot's Wages of Fear. This savage scene (left) remained in the American version. 
Yves Montand has just mortally wounded his trapped companion, Charles Vanel, by 
driving their nitro-glycerine loaded truck ruthlessly over him. The softening effect of 
a following shot (right) was arbitrarily cut. 


Even now when a motion picture is imported 
(especially from France) it often arrives in this 
country with multiple endings. One ending may 
have everyone slaughtered a la Shakespeare. 
Another may leave them merely staring unhap- 
pily at one another. The choice is up to the 
distributor. 

Today film historians hotly quibble over dif- 
ferences in certain film classics they write about 
but rarely have they all seen the same version of 
the same film. 

Actually then, there is simply no guarantee 
that the film we look at is even remotely the way 
the director left it or intended it. Clouzot’s 
Wages of Fear became something of a cause 
célébre because its American distributors short- 
ened it by twenty-two minutes after it arrived 
in this country. But what about the French dis- 
tributors who shortened it by thirty-three min- 
utes between the time it was shown at the 
Cannes Festival and its release for exhibition in 
France and Europe? Can one intelligently ap- 
praise the work of Clouzot when it has been 
abridged by fifty-five minutes—a film with 
nearly an entire hour missing from its continuity? 

Perhaps this means that all our worst fears 
about the art of the cinema are fully justified — 
that under such conditions we simply delude 
ourselves that the medium is to be considered 
even momentarily as a form of art. But before 
consigning motion pictures to the rubbish heap, 
consider the gaps between artist and public in 


the more respectable fields. 

What of the theatre? Does an author’s play 
ever reach the stage without hectic cutting, 
transformation and editing? The extra-authorial 
and usually frantic amendments that occur to 
a successful Broadway hit between the time of 
its out-of-town try-out and its opening night be- 
fore the eyes of the New York critical jury make 
movie mutilations quibbling by comparison. 
How often are the works of great composers 
played with the instrumentation their creators 
specified? Surely the customary jettisoning of 
thirty or forty instruments from the orchestra 
called for by Richard Strauss constitutes con- 
siderable tampering with his art. 

Sometimes in painting one may really con- 
template the unadulterated work of a great 
artist. But then along comes some eager expert 
to remove several layers of “overpainting” and 
reveals to the world what may indeed be one of 
the artist’s rejected “out-takes”— and this with 
the presumptuous claim that here is what the 
master really intended. 

Until the exhibitors, the producers and the 
publishers can bring themselves to restrain their 
age-old eager shears, it is almost pointless to 
carp against the relatively minor hacking of the 
official and the moral censors. In the meanwhile, 
the unfortunate public can never be really sure 
that it has the privilege of meeting the mind and 
the work of an original artist whether it be 
Clouzot or Rembrandt or William Shakespeare. 
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INDEX TO RESOURCES Camera Obscura, Continued 


REPLICA OF CAMERA OBSCURA, English, used by 
Henry Fox Talbot in 1833. Wooden telescop- 
ing body: H. 10.2 cm.; W. 11.4 cm.; L. ex- 
tended, 28 cm.; telescoped, 20.7 cm. Lens 
simulated. Exact full-size replica of original 
in Royal Photographic Society collection, 
London, England. Made and presented by 
Kodak Society of Experimental Engineers 
and Craftsmen, Harrow, England. 





ENGRAVING. Portrait of the painter Joachim 
Franz Beich by Johann Jakob Haid (1704- 
1767). Among the artist's paraphernalia 
shown in the portrait is a small camera ob- 
scura on pedestal. Cromer coll. (Neg. 2234.) 


CAMERA LUCIDA 


In 1806 the English scientist William Hyde 
Wollaston (1766-1828) invented a device for 
simplifying sketching which he named the cam- 
era lucida. It resembles in no way the camera 
obscura, but consists of a glass prism supported 
over drawing paper. When the draftsman looks 
through the edge of the prism, he sees at the 
same time the subject, the drawing paper, and 
his pencil. The camera lucida was popular with 
travelers who wanted to bring back records of 
what they had seen. It is the ancestor of the snap 
shot camera. 
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CAMERA LUCIDA, as designed by Wollaston, 
made by West, London, about 1810. Three 
telescoping brass tubes, table clamp, 45° 
prism, adjustable peepsight, and spectacle 
lens to accommodate individual vision. H. 
collapsed, 20 cm.; extended, 45.8 cm. Gift of 
The Science Museum, London. (Neg. 2231.) 





LITHOGRAPH. Portrait of William Hyde Wollas- 
ton, from a sketch made with the camera lu- 
cida by Sir Francis Legatt Chantrey (1781- 
1842). Lithograph by R. J. Lane. Cromer coll. 
(Neg. 2229.) 

















George Eastman House Collections 





Book. Forty Etchings from Sketches Made with 
the Camera Lucida in North America in 1827 
and 1828, by Basil Hall (Edinburgh, 1829). 
Among the illustrations is a view of Rochester, 
New York (illustrated above). Gift of Thomas 
G. Spencer, Rochester, N. Y. (Neg. 2233.) 


NICEPHORE NIEPCE 


The first permanently fixed photograph was 
made by Nicéphore Niépce (1764-1833) in 
France in 1826 on a pewter plate. Although 
impractical, his technique pointed the way for 
further developments. From 1829 until his 
death, Niépce was the partner of Daguerre, who 
eventually modified the technique and pub- 
lished it as the daguerreotype. 


AUTOGRAPH LETTER, in French, from Nicéphore 
Niépce to his son Isidore, dated Gras, May 26, 
1826. In this letter Niépce reports “My helio- 
graphic work is in full activity. I have tried 
new pewter plates, this metal is better adapt- 
ed to my goal, especially for scenes from na- 
ture, because reflecting the light more, the 
image appears much sharper: I congratulate 
myself on this happy inspiration.” On the 
basis of this statement, Helmut and Alison 
Gernsheim were able to date the photograph 
which they rediscovered as the world’s earli- 
est. (See Image, Sept., 1952.) Cromer coll. 


LOUIS JACQUES MANDE DAGUERRE 
(1787-1851) 


On January 7, 1839, the French scientist Fran- 
¢ois Arago announced to fellow members of the 
Academy of Sciences in Paris Daguerre’s still- 
secret invention of the daguerreotype process. 
This was the first interest taken in photography 
by any official body in France, and because of 
the Academy's interest, the French government 
purchased Daguerre’s secret technique and 
made it public on August 19, 1839. 

Daguerre was already well known in Paris 
artistic circles as a painter, scenic designer, and 
proprietor of the Diorama, a theatre without 
actors, where illusionistic paintings were shown 
to paid audiences. This phase of Daguerre’s ac- 
tivity is represented in great detail in the Cromer 
collection. All of the illustrations in George 
Potonniée’s book Daguerre peintre et décorateur 
(Paris, 1935) are to be found in the collection, 
plus many others. 


PORTRAITS OF DAGUERRE 
Even before the announcement of the daguerre- 


otype, portraits of Daguerre appeared in various 
media: 





LITHOGRAPH dated 1837 by Henri Grevedon 
(1782-1860); printed by Lemercier, Paris. 
45.8 x 35.6 cm. Cromer coll. (Neg. 2347.) 
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PICTURES FROM THE COLLECTION 


In the field of the photographic still-life Adolph Braun has seldom been 
matched and possibly never exceeded. He lived from 1811 to 1877 and 
did his many flower arrangements in the 1850s and 1860s. Braun was 
a designer for a French cloth manufacturing house and sometimes the 
photographs were used as the basis of his designs. His studies are remi- 
niscent of the lovely flower paintings by his compatriot and contempo- 
rary Henri Fantan-Latour. When seen beside them, the Braun’s are often 
more vigorous. 

The still-life, by which is meant the deliberate arrangement of objects 
as opposed to their found distribution, is today not considered exactly 
germane to photography. The skill that is required is that of the arranger, 
the taste that of the painter rather than the skill and taste which is pe- 
culiar to the photographer. Braun’s camera, slow compared to ours, was 
fitted to the genre and he brilliantly exploited the fact. 
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Camelias 
by Adolph Braun about 1856. 














The tug Cruiser 


in Gorleston Harbour, Suffolk, England 
Probably by Peter Henry Emerson. 


This photograph was included in a scrap book given to the museum by 
a member of the American branch of the Emerson family. While we can 
not definitely say that Peter Henry Emerson actually made this picture, 
the internal evidence is strong. Without going into an extended proof 
based on style, so far as it is an informational pictorial, that is, both 
lyrical and accurate at the same time, it is an Emerson. This is a trade- 
mark of his work and it separates him from the other photographers of 
his period, especially the artist-photographers such as Henry Peach 
Robinson and Oscar Rejlander. These men tried to make photography 
do what painting was doing. Emerson, on the contrary, had other ideas. 
He was a medical man, his training was scientific, his hobby was art, 
and, in spite of what he wrote or said, he brought to photography that 
degree of art mixed with science that is the basis of photography used 
as an art medium. He was not the first to practice photography in this 
manner, but he was certainly one of the first to codify the classic ap- 
proach and the first to do battle that “pure” photography was the kind 
of an art that photography was someday to be. 


about 1885 





BOOK REVIEWS 


MATHEW BRADY, HISTORIAN WITH A CAMERA, by 
James D. Horan. Picture Collation by Gertrude 
Horan. New York, Crown Publishers, Inc. 1955. 
244 pp. illust. $7.50. 


The Brady legend has become so fixed that it 
is high time that the facts were set straight. Only 
a moment’s thought is needed to realize that 
every Civil War photograph could not possibly 
have been taken by one man, and the romantic 
picture of Brady rushing from battlefield to 
battlefield is obviously absurd. What Mathew 
B. Brady actually did is of far greater impor- 
tance. As Mr. Horan points out in the subtitle 
to his book, he was an historian with the camera. 
He began in 1844 to collect portraits of famous 
Americans. He conceived the large-scale docu- 
mentation of the terrible war between the states; 
organized teams of cameramen; and ran single- 
handedly what amounts to a press bureau. 

Mr. Horan makes this quite clear in his biog- 
raphy, which is the most complete yet to ap- 
pear. In its preparation, he made use of a col- 
lection which for years has remained almost 
inaccessible to historians: the collection of L. C. 
Handy, Brady’s nephew-in-law, recently ac- 
quired by the Library of Congress. He had 
hoped to find in the collection documents as 
well as photographs. He was disappointed. “In 
selecting the plates for this biography,” he writes, 
“I found an abundance of riches, but in search- 
ing out the facts of Brady’s life I discovered a 
vast drought of evidence.” There was a com- 
plete lack of diaries, journals or letters in the 
family records. The only letters Mr. Horan could 
find elsewhere were in another hand from 
Brady’s known signature: did failing eyesight 
lead him to use an amenuensis, or was he unable 
to read? (The question is answered by a letter 
dated June 17, 1848, unmistakably in Brady’s 
hand, which is in the Boyer Collection of the 
George Eastman House. In it Brady describes 
the new style daguerreotype case which he is 
manufacturing, and offers to supply A. S. South- 
worth, the Boston daguerreotypist.) 





Brady’s activity as a daguerreotypist has gen- 
erally been overlooked, and Mr. Horan performs 
a service in discussing this early work. It is ques- 
tionable, however, if all of the daguerreotypes 
which he reproduces are the work of the Brady 
Gallery, even though they came from Brady’s 
own collection. It is certain, for example, that 
the portrait of Daniel Webster was taken by 
Southworth & Hawes. William Willard com- 
missioned it in June, 1852, and painted a por- 
trait from it now in the American Antiquarian 
Society. The portrait of Washington Irving was 
taken in 1849 by John Plumbe: the original da- 
guerreotype is in the New York Historical So- 
ciety. The powerful portrait of Edgar Allen Poe 
is documented as having been taken at the 
Providence, R. I., gallery of Masury and Silsbee 
on the day after Poe attempted to commit sui- 
cide. The reason for these discrepancies is sim- 
ple: Brady, like all the leading daguerreotypists 
of the day, exchanged plates with his colleagues, 
in order to have an impressive collection. Conse- 
quently attribution to him of pictures which he 
owned is not possible. 

We do not know with certainty who took the 
daguerreotypes and photographs of the celebri- 
ties who are known to have posed for Brady. As 
Mr. Horan points out, by 1851 Brady’s eyesight 
was failing to such a degree that he could no 
longer make use of the camera himself. A num- 
ber of assistants (operators, they were then 
called) are listed by Mr. Horan: there were more. 
Brady's experience as an executive enabled him 
to assemble the staff of combat cameramen who 
documented the Civil War. The two most 
prominent of these photographers were Timothy 
H. O’Sullivan and Alexander Gardner, and brief 
biographies of these men are given. 

The book is lavishly illustrated, with more 
than 500 reproductions. One could wish that 
they were of better quality. The range covers 
the entire career of Brady, from his work as a 
daguerreotypist to the studio portraits which he 
took in Washington after the war. The result is 
a well-rounded portfolio of what Brady accom- 
plished as a photographic historian, and serves 
to correct the general picture of him simply as 
the creator of the great Civil War collection of 
photographs. Dramatic and historically impor- 
tant as these are, it would be unfair to judge 
Brady by them alone. 


Beaumont Newhall 
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THE CREATIVE PHOTOGRAPHER by Andreas Feinin- 
ger. New York, Prentice-Hall, 1955. 329 pp. Illust. 
$4.95. 


According to the author The Creative Pho- 
tographer is the last of a series of three books, 
and is based on two earlier texts, which deal 
with black and white photography and color 
respectively. The new book can be considered, 
therefore, a summary of Feininger’s approach to 
photography as published over the past 15 
years. The new book “represents an attempt to 
analyze and evaluate the potentialities and 
scope of photography as a medium of visual 
expression and communication.” 

Feininger is always comprehensive. Syllabus 
style he draws clear cut outlines, leaves few if 
any possibilities in his subject matter unturned 
or unnoticed. And this treatment is afforded 
again to the several sections of this book: an 
approach to photography, the subject, the pho- 
tographer, the picture, the picture story. He is 
always educational. Incidentally his ideas on 
the schooling of photographers is most interest- 
ing. As proof of why training is hardly neces- 
sary, Feininger cites examples of men highly 
educated in other fields who have turned to the 
camera and made names for themselves produc- 
ing fine pictures for everybody. His attitude 
seems to be summed up in the fact that since 
he himself had no formal training in photogra- 
phy, no one needs any. We hardly need give 
this much thought, however, since he himself 
gave it no great importance ix the book. 

Because he uses the word “creative” in the 
title of his book, and since the word has many 
meanings, it is well to know just what he means 
by it. On the whole he employs a dictionary 
definition that centers around “to make or to give 
new form to.” When one realizes his use of the 
term, it seems less like a stubborn oversight in 
a book called The Creative Photographer that 
no mention is made of Paul Strand, Edward 
Steichen, Alfred Stieglitz; or that no further 
mention is made of Edward Weston than that 
his pictures are sharp; or omit any mention of 
Ansel Adams’ “zone system” which is the most 
practical of links between the science of pho- 
tography and its use as a medium of expression 
and communication; nor include in his exam- 
ples any of the work of Edward Kaminsky’s 
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students who have made some of the most 
imaginative samples of experimental photogra- 
phy since the early days of the Bauhaus. He 
explains early in the book that it is addressed 
to creative photographers of the journalistic 
faith; so that we cannot really complain of the 
omissions noted above. 

As we look for what the author means by the 
term “creative” we will discover that he barely 
includes its transcendental aspects if at all. This 
observation will not be news to Feininger for he 
says, “The born photographer — the artist — 
takes his pictures intuitively, subconsciously do- 
ing the right thing at the right time. Because he 
has no need for it, this book is not addressed to 
him.” And truly there is little or nothing in the 
book that approaches the difficult task of explor- 
ing or explaining for the student any working 
methods by which the intuitive aspects of crea- 
tiveness may be brought within his sight. He 
goes on to say, “The artistically less gifted pho- 
tographer must substitute intelligence and ener- 
gy for intuition. The greater his knowledge of 
things photographic the better his chance for 
success.” It seems to me that the less gifted 
photographer is exactly the man who needs 
every scrap of information and insight that he 
can possibly get on the intuitive phases of the 
creative process. Intuition is not a closed circle; 
imagination is not the exclusive right of a chosen 
few; both can be encouraged and increased in 
many a man. If we do not hitch our wagons to 
a star, we condemn ourselves to mediocrity. 

Feininger’s justification of the word “creative” 
has a dual basis. One part is the definition that 
to create is to invest with a new form. The sec- 
ond is his concept of all the ways that photogra- 
phy can alter the appearance of the subjects 
photographed. To this he gives the handy name 
of “graphics.” It includes anything that the 
medium can do from the literal and classic 
continuous tone photograph, controlled blur, 
controlled grain, and so on to the cameraless 
photogram. Thus the photographer with the 
graphics at his control if he applies them appro- 
priately and imaginatively to subject matter for 
his own expressive or communicative purposes 
is being creative. Feininger seems to feel that a 
non-literal photograph is automatically more 
creative than a literal one. Other thinkers on 
this problem feel that some of the graphics of 
the medium are more related to painting than 
to photography — that they are pseudo or quasi 





; 





photographic at best. They further feel that it 
is only by a combination of some of the graphics 
that that which is uniquely photographic is ever 
reached. These proponents of straight photog- 
raphy also lay stress on original seeing. It is 
during the act of seeing, they feel, that the crea- 
tiveness peculiar to photography takes place. 
Feininger’s philosophy and approach to pho- 
tography is doubtlessly broader in scope — it 
allows the photographer to invade the territory 
of the painter. At the same time, on a philo- 
sophical level, it leads away from the unique- 
ness of the medium. 

One wonders how much of the wide scope of 
photography that he writes about Feininger 
actually believes in, for in his latest book of 
pictures Changing America he confines his use 
of the graphics to lenses with a variety of focal 
lengths. 


Minor White 


THE FRONTIER YEARS by Mark H. Brown and W. R. 
Felton. New York, Henry Holt and Company, 1955. 
272 pp. 124 illust. $10. 


On December 11, 1887, at the time when pio- 
neer living was drawing to a close, Laton Alton 
Huffman (1854-1931), son of a photographer in 
Wankon, Iowa, arrived at Fort Keogh, Montana 
Territory, to become “post photographer.” It 
was not a paid position: Huffman was offered 
nothing beyond free quarters and a chance to 
start a business. Soon he moved to nearby Miles- 
town (later Miles City) with its saloons and 
dance halls, log cabins and false store fronts. 
Here he worked, with a short interruption, until 
1905, leaving behind a vivid document of the 
town and its people, of Indians and buffalo 
hunts, of “jerk-lines,” bull trains and the coming 
of the railroad in 1881. From an advertisement 
we learn that he published “fine Indian por- 
traits, stereoscopic and orthoscopic views of the 
National Park, Bad Lands, Big Horn scenery 
and the grand scenic effects along the Yellow- 
stone Valley.” He also took portraits. 

As a typical small town photographer, Huff- 
man handled a great variety of jobs and adapted 
his technique to the requirements. In his earlier 
days he used dry plates, “. . . almost the earliest 





known,” and a 5 x 8 stereoscopic camera. About 
1881 he wrote: “I use nothing now but ‘East- 
man Instantaneous’ [dry plates] indoors and 
out.” However, soon afterwards we find him 
using “wet plates to good saving advantage on 
all adult sitters who come when the light is 
strong so that I can work in 5 to 12 seconds... 
I count a saving the past month of $50... One 
must make tintypes, that is we small fry must . . . 
and when at leisure we can snatch the face of 
the cowpunch at a cost of % cent, saving 12 cents 
each time . . . it does not prevent resorting to the 
dry when crowded for time.” 

He was quick to recognize the possibilities of 
the dry plate to make instantaneous exposures. 
“I am making daily experiments now,” he wrote 
his father in 1885, “and I find I am able to take 
passing horses at a lively trot square across the 
line of fire — bits of snow in the air — spokes 
well defined — some blur on top of wheel but 
sharp in the main . . . I shall show you what can 
be done from the saddle without ground glass 
and tripod . . . [the specimens] were made with 
the lens wide open and many of the best exposed 
when my horse was in motion. . .” 

Most of Huffman’s photographs are straight 
record shots, taken for the purpose of making a 
living from their sale. In their unpretentiousness 
they are valuable documents. 

The authors, one of whom is related to Huff- 
man by marriage, give us a lively description of 
the time and locale, frequently interspersing a 
“heterogeneous assortment of notes and short 
manuscripts” from Huffman’s own hand in the 
text. The book is based on tales of old-timers 
and on much painstaking research. An extensive 
bibliography is included. The book covers a 
short span of time, closing with the coming of 
the cowboy and the cattle range, of which Huff- 
man is said to have left an equally good record. 
One would like to see this material included. 
Perhaps some of the portraits of Indians, taken 
in the fashion of the time against artificial back- 
grounds, could have been replaced by scenic 
views, the complete omission of which is re- 
grettable. 

Although revolving around the life of a small 
town photographer, the book is more than a 
description of this photographer's work. It is a 
collection of Americana and good reading for 
those who are interested in the opening of the 
West. 


Gerda Peterich 
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Interior of the Dryden Theatre. The theatre is the gift of 
Mr. and Mrs. George B. Dryden in memory of George 
Eastman in 1950. The theatre, designed for lectures, 
demonstrations, and moving picture showings, seats six 
hundred people. Films from the extensive historical col- 
lection are shown at free matinees Saturday and Sunday 
afternoons. An evening series with short introductory ex- 
planations by a staff member is run during Fall, Winter 
and Spring. 
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